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MISCELL.'\NEOUS  INFORMATION  :— SUGAR  MONOPOLY:  EAST 
INDIA  TRADE;  MANUFACTURING  DISTRESS;  EFFECTS  OF 
MONOPOLY  ON  PLANTERS  AND  SLAVES;  HAYTI  CODE 
RURAL;  OUTRAGE  IN  JAMAICA;  MANCHESTER  PETITION,  &c. 

Ix  the  continued  absence  of  all  official  information  respecting  what 
has  been  passing  in  our  Colonies,  on  the  subject  of  Reform,  we  cannot 
better  employ  the  pages  of  this  month's  Reporter  than  in  collecting 
together  the  substance  of  a  variety  of  papers  which  have  recently 
appeared  on  several  important  Colonial  questions.  And,  first,  with 
respect  to 

THE  MONOPOLY  ENJOYED  BY  SLAVE-HOLDERS. 

The  West  Indians  have  embodied  their  arguments  in  favour  of  this 
monopoly,  in  a  new  periodical  work,  called  "  The  West  Indian 
Reporter,"  of  which  two  ri^ibers  only  have  appeared.  This  work, 
evidently  instituted  to  counteract  the  effect  of  our  Reporter,  furnishes 
a  satisfactory  proof  of  its  efficiency.  We  will  briefly  state  the  argu- 
ments of  this  new  advocate,  accompanying  them  with  the  substance  of 
the  answers  which  those  arguments  have  already  received. 

I.  The  Corn-protecting  Duties  of  this  country  are  a  precedent  for 
the  Protecting  Duties  on  West  Indian  Produce ;  and  this  Protection 

I  is  still  more  necessary  when  the  Americans  refuse  to  permit  the 
West  Indian  Islands  to  be  supplied  with  provisions  direct  from  that 
country,  and  subject  the  Colonists  to  the  heavy  additional  expense  oj 
obtaining  supplies  from  more  distaiit  places. 

Although  all  monopolies  are  liable  to  objection  on  principle,  there  is 
still  a  wide  difference  between  those  monopolies  which  are  intended  to 
uphold  a  useful  and  influential  class  of  men  in  their  proper  station,  and 
those  monopolies  which  raise  individuals  above  their  natural  condition, 
and  remove  them  from  their  true  sphere  of  usefulness.  The  corn-pro- 
tecting duties  are  intended  to  prevent  the  English  land-owner,  who  can 
grow  nothing  else  but  produce  for  home  consumption,  from  being 
crushed  by  competition  with  foreigners  in  the  production,  for  his  own 
home  market,  of  the  universal  food  of  the  people.   These  duties  are  in- 
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tctiiJeti,  alio,  bv  eucouratjiiig  llie  home  cuUivaUon,  to  prevent  England 
Iroui  btriug  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  forcii^ere,  especially  in  the  event 
u(  a  war  ;  and  10  retain  upon  their  estates  (by  enabhnjr  ihem  to  live  at 
home)  tlvon:  couulry  tjtiulcniru,  whose  absence  abroad,  froin  motives  of 
tH:ouomv,  would  be  a  public  calamity.  Whether  the  corn-protectmg 
(juties  i>e  riflil  or  wrun^.  it  is  clear  that  the  sug-ar- protecting;  duties 
dirtVr  fu  mi  amenta  III/  from  them,  m  all  these  respects  : — The  intention 
of  the  coni-piolecling  dulie*  is  to  tncouraije  the  home  growth  by  pro- 
tecting the  hlnghsh  corn-grower  against  the  foreign  corn-grower  in  the 
home  market.  The  sugar-protectmg  duties,  by  encoura;^ing  an  exclu- 
sive eagerness  for  sugar  cultivation,  prfitnt  the  West  Indian  land- 
owners from  growing  the  proper  food  of  the  inhabitants,  and  place 
those  islands  at  the  mercy  of  foreigners,  especially  in  the  event  of  a 
war.  Tlie  cultivation  of  provisions  for  their  own  consumption,  and  the 
couseijuenl  diminution  of  sugar  cultivation  would  enable  the  Colonial 
Proprietors,  generally,  to  live  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bahamas  or  the 
Canada*  live,  in  a  moderate  manner,  conformably  to  their  true  condition 
as  land-owners  in  countries  purely  agricultural;  and  would  place  them, 
according  to  the  ditierent  circumstances  of  the  respective  localities,  on 
the  same  relative  tooling  with  resident  English  land-owners  subsisting 
on  the  produce  of  their  own  estates.  By  the  inducements  which  the 
jug-ar-prolecting  duties  holdout  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  tor  the  sake  of  the  sug-ar-monopoly  profits,  the  West 
Indian  Islands  are  left  at  the  discretion  of  the  Americans,  to  starve  or 
to  supply  them,  as  may  best  suit  American  policy;  and  this  great  poli- 
tical error  is  committed,  in  order  that  a  few  individuals,  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  mav,  at  the  expense  of  the  mother  country,  be  encouraged 
in  the  almost  exclusive  cultivation  of  an  article  for  foreign  exportation, 
and  enjov  the  protits  of  a  monopoly,  which  costs  the  consumers  in  Great 
Briuin,  in  the  extra  price  of  sugars,  from  one  to  two  millions  annually. 
This  false  and  extravagant  policy,  instead  of  operating  like  the  corn- 
protecting  duties,  and  inducing  West  Indian  land-owners  to  reside 
upon  their  estates,  and  promote  the  happiness  of  those  who  depend  on 
them,  has  the  reverse  etl'ect  of  enabling  many  of  them  to  live  at  the 
distance  of  thousands  of  miles  from  their  property;  to  cultivate  their 
lands  by  means  of  an  expensive  agency;  to  eclipse,  even  in  England,  the 
English  land-owner  possessing  a  similar  number  of  acres,  in  this  great 
commercial,  manufacturing,  ana  rich  country  ;  and  to  become  .Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  instead  of  occupying  their  proper  places  in 
tlie  colonial  assemblies,  where  their  duty,  lies.  Already  the  Americans 
boast,  that  they  have  the  West  Indians  in  their  power,  and  consequently 
under  their  intluence,  because  the  improvident  colonists  cannot  afford 
the  expense  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life  from  Europe,  and  are 
induced  not  to  raise  them  at  home  by  ihc  fully  of  England  in  granting 
bounties  and  protecting  duties  on  their  export  produce ;  in  other 
words,  in  bribing  them  to  run  counter  to  their  true  interests.  The  .Ame- 
ricans Will  only  supply  these  colonies  on  condition  of  their  being  placed, 
in  the  colonial  ports,  on  tlie  same  fooling  as  English  traders  :  in  other 
words,  OQ  Condition  of  the  islands  b«coiiiing  American  colonies,  for  all 
purposes  excepting  the  expense  of  keeping  them,  which  they  willingly 
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leave  to  England.     These  are  some  of  the  fnirts  of  the  protecting  duties 
and  bounties  in  favour  of  West  Indian  produce. 

II.  The  Proprietors  could  no  longer  afford  to  purchase  food  for  their 
Slaves  if  they  were  deprived  of  the  monopoly ;  and  they  uonld  be 
obhycd  to  throw  their  lands  out  of  cultivation,  as  tliey  only  get  a  bare 
subsistence  with  the  aid  of  the  monopoly. 

The  negroes  do  not  starve  in  the  Bahamas,  from  whence  no  sugar  is 
exported  :  they  do  not  starve  in  Hayti,  which  enjoys  no  such  protecting 
duties.  On  the  contrary,  those  are  precisely  the  islands,  where  the 
negroes  prosper  and  increase.  The  owners  of  lands  do  not  throw  them 
up  in  Hayti  or  in  the  Bahamas,  but  live  upon  them  as  other  land- 
owners, in  countries  non-exporting  and  purely  agricultural.  They  do 
not  pretend  to  live  in  England,  or  to  enjoy  luxuries  which  belong  only 
to  land-owners  in  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  countries. 

'III.    The  Proprietors  must  be  indemnified  for  immense  sums,  expended 
on  sugar  houses  and  other  buildings. 

They  have  been  indemnified  over  and  over  again,  by  large  monopoly 
profits,  while  their  patent  was  in  force;  it  has  now  expired,  and  tliey 
must  take  their  chance  in  fair  competition.  All  that  has  been  laid  out 
is  the  result  of  monopoly  profits  already  realized. 

IV,  25,000  British  seamen  are  employed  i?i  the  West  Indiaii  trade,  and 
230,000  tons  of  shipping.  England  derives  an  annual  reve7iue  of 
6,000,000,  in  the  form  of  duties  :  and  5,000,000/.  value  of  manufac- 
tured goods  are  annually  sent  to  the  West  Indies. 

The  same  number  of  seamen  and  the  same  tonnage  would  be  requi- 
site, if  the  sugar  were  brought  from  other  places  ;  and  the  same  revenue 
would  be  collected  by  Government  on  the  imported  sugar.  Only  from 
three  to  four  millions'  value  of  goods  are  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  of 
virhich  a  large  part  goes  to  South  America.  The  profit  on  the  re- 
mainder bears  no  proportion  to  the  expense  of  keeping  the  islands, 
which  amounts  to  about  £1,600,000  annually,  to  which  is  to  be  added 
the  loss  to  the  people  of  England  of  a  further  immense  sum  annually,  in 
the  extra  price  created  by  the  monopoly,  without  which  the  colonists 
declare  that  they  cannot  aiford  to  cultivate  sugar.  In  other  words,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  indemnify  them  for  the  annual 
waste  of  negro  life  caused  by  sugar  cultivation  and  the  cart-whip,  both 
of  which  may  cease,  if  we  cease  to  support  them  by  monopoly  prices. 
The  cost  of  keeping  the  West  Indies,  added  to  the  effect  of  the 
bounties  and  protecting  duties,  imposes  on  this  country  a  burden  of  not 
less  than  £3,300,000  annually.    (See  Note,  in  the  following  page.) 

V.  Sugar  is  the  staple  production  of  the  West  Indies,  and  England 
ought  not  to  transfer  the  cultivation,  and  ruin  the  West  Indian  colo- 
nies, for  the  sake  of  the  East  Indies. 

Sugar  cannot  be  properly  called  the  staple  of  a  country,  which  can 
only  afford  to  produce  and  sell  it  under  the  ariificial  aid  of  bounties  and 
protecting  duties.     When  this  happens  to  a  country,  it  loses  its  com- 
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mercial  staple,  anil  becoruea  agricultural  fur  home  cunsumption.  This 
transfer  would  neither  rum  the  West  Indies  nor  the  proprietors,  as  is 
evident  from  the  instances  of  the  Bahuinus  and  ot  Hasli,  and  indeed  of 
all  countries  purely  or  chicHy  a'^ricultural.  The  only  result  would  be, 
that  West  Indian  land-owners  must  live  upon  their  estates  in  a  plain 
moderate  style,  instead  of  residiii-jj  in  Eiii^laiid,  and  eclipsing  the  land- 
owners of  a  great  commercial  country.  Suppose  the  islands  were  inde- 
pendent, thty  could  have  no  staple  ol  sug  ir,  tor  no  country  would  pay 
the  extra  price. 

V'l.  Soulk  America,  Mexico,  Hayti,  and  China  are  not  British  posses- 
sions, and  therefore  no  reasonable  man  would  u  uh  to  destroy  the 
trade  of  British  proprietors  to  transfer  it  to  thrm. 

If  the  traders  of  these  countries  take  British  manufactures  ia 
exchange,  it  is  coramercially  quite  immaterial  where  tliey  reside,  or 
where  the  goods  are  brought  into  use.  The  articles  are  paid  for,  and  _ 
therefore  the  purchase  niunc-y  is  spent  in  England.  If  the  colonial 
ports  are  now  free  to  the  traders  of  other  countries,  the  colonial  com- 
mercial character  is  at  an  end;  and  the  colonists  are  not  British  pro- 
prietors commercially  considered,  but  ihey  are  the  inhabitants  of  a 
neutral  countrv,  trading  to  other  countries  and  also  to  England.  More- 
over a  sugar  trade  which  can  only  exist  by  means  of  bounties  and  pro- 
tecting duties,  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  Great  Bril  lin  and  Ireland, 
is  not  a  trade,  but  a  contrivance  for  transferring  money,  from  the  pockets 
of  tlie  people  of  England,  into  those  of  West  Indian  proprietors.  This 
dexterous  transfer,  ami  not  the  sugar  trade,  is  their  boasted  staple.  It 
is  no  more  than  a  system  of  pauperism  on  a  large  and  most  extravagant 
scale.* 

VII.    The  East  Indian  Proprietors  can  (xist  without  the  production  of 
Suyar ;    the  UVi7  Indian  Proprietors  cannot. 

The  West  Indian  Proprietors,  by  demanding  protecting  duties  and 
bounties,  sufficiently  shew  that  they  do  not  exist  by  the  production  of 
sugar,  but  bv  the  sums  levied  on  the  people  of  this  country,  m  the 
form  of  bounties  and  protecting  duties,  to  uphold  their  improvident 
speculation.  Besides,  the  quL-stion  is  not  between  the  two  classes  of  pro- 
ducers only  ;  the  consumers  in  England  have  an  interest  in  the  matter 
deserving  of  consideration.  AS  well  might  the  people  of  Malta  insist  on 
protecting  duties  to  enable  them  to  t'urnish  England  with  oranges.     As 

•  Th«  boua(^  oo  tu(«r,  which  *inuuncs  (o  «bouC  ihrer  sliilliags  k  cw(,  (hajf  h^viog  beea 
lakco  off  l»»t  t<«/.}  Jniw»  from  the  Etrhcquer,  tar  »n  npoft  of  about  1.?00,000  cwt.,  ihr  «um  of 
•boot  IBO.CtxU.  Tti«  kddiliooal  price  levied  oo  the  public  oo  arrtiuDt  of  our  interual  ron>um)j(ioa, 
wiiirh  unountt  (o  about  1.400.000  cwt.  u  abuul  310,OOU/.,  irxking  logellier (VjO.OOOf.  Die  rtfrct  of 
the  prr>ifcl<o{  duty  of  lOi.  *(*ia>t  tl^it  IikIi*,  sqiI  V>«.  i^aiusl  rorrii>D  iu(jr  caonot  be  \rrj  acru- 
ralelj  aacrrta^neJ.  If  wa  nliiuit*  n  ^  the  low  r«te  of  d>.  A  cwt.  I.USO.OOCW.  more  i*  (liut  takeo 
out  of  the  p<x>eti  of  the  BnUah  coatuinen,  makiof  a  grand  total  of  upward*  of  l,7v»,00«V.  or  at  Um 
ivcf  14*  r«la  of  from  9OO/.  to  luXW.  a  /rar  to  each  tiavr  holdiug  tut<r  plaater.  Tliii  som,  ludaed. 
It  diTidad  amoof  ihem  in  very  uue<]uj|  propurtiuct,  >0(ne  n(  them  imporiinf;  iiiorr  |jr;ely  (haa 
Dthen,  but  It  may  be  ritiniitrd  to  jirtd  to  (he  jufir  fanner  at  leatt  eight  ^unJt  t'.rrliag  for 
every  toa  of  <u{a/  he  importi.  T)iat  ii  to  lay,  the  rich  and  U\r>  poor  of  tins  rouDlrjr  are  burdiiacd 
10  Ihit  eaormout  cateol.  not  odI;  to  lupply  laaarle*  10  about  IdUO  or  7000  tu^ar  t\rtnen,  but  ti> 
fOM^.r  'nna.  woh  yioUl  to  U>em«elTr$,  to  go  00  wwling  the  lives  of  their  >lavci,  at  ■  nt*  which 
vi-sild  u'Mnttltlj  unpeople  the  wtiM. 
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well  might  the  corn  of  Yorkshire  be  excluded  from  tiie  markets  of 
London,  lest  the  farmers  of  Surrey  and  Sussex  should  be  thereby  obliged 
to  sell  their  com  at  a  lower  rate. 

VIII.  The  East  Indies  were  not  colonized  for  the  purpose  of  producing 

Sugar  :   the  West  Indies  were. 

The  West  Indies  were  partly  colonized  with  a  view  to  sugar  cultiva- 
tion; but  that  was  in  order  that  England  might  obtain  it  cheaper,  not 
dearer,  than  from  elsewhere.  This  argument,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
arguments  of  the  West  Indians,  proceeds  upon  the  notion  that  the 
interests  of  the  mother  country  are  altogether  undeserving  of  regard. 
Even  the  acquisition  of  ihe  vast  empire  of  the  East  is  to  avail  England 
nothing,  in  order  that  a  few  owners  of  land  in  West  Indian  Islands,  may. 
not  descend  to  their  proper  station  as  land-owners  in  countries  non-» 
exporting  and  purely  agricultural.  The  idea  of  colonising,  to  purchase, 
at  a  dearer  rate,  the  tropical  productions,  is  quite  new. 

IX.  West  Indian  Protecting  Duties  were  imposed  because  therj  were 
British  Colonies,  and  cultivated  by  the  aid  of  British  capital:  and 
also  because  the  West  Indians  were  not  allowed  to  have  their  wants 
supplied  from  any  other  source  but  the  mother  country. 

And,  is  no  British  capital  employed  in  the  East  Indies  ?  Is  it  not  em- 
ployed, and  most  beneficially  employed,  in  the  production  of  indigo,  and 
of  every  other  article  which  the  colonial  monopoly  allows  East  Indians  to 
raise,  or  us  to  consume  ?  And,  even,  if  it  were  not  so,  we  must  recollect 
that  tlie  real  ends  of  beneficial  commerce  are  attained  if  foreign  coun- 
tries take  our  manufactured  goods  in  exchange  for  their  produce.  As 
for  the  latter  objection  it  does  not  now  apply,  as,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, the  colonists  may  obtain  their  supplies  from  whence  they  please. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  English  land-owner  is  obliged  to  sell  his 
corn  at  a  minimum  of  profit,  he  can  only  be  reinstated  by  the  diminution 
in  the  price  of  those  other  necessaries  of  life,  which  he  and  his  tradesmen 
and  labourers  must  purchase.    This  he  has  a  right  to  expect. 

X.  One  argument  is  employed  by  the  West-Indians  against  the  removal 
of  the  Bounty  and  extra  duty,  which  stultifies  all  the  preceding.  They 
affirm,  that  the  Bounty  does  not  exist,  and  that  thi  Protecting  Duty 
produces  no  effect  in  raising  the  price  of  Sugar  to  the  British  consumer. 

If,  however,  the  Protecting  Duty  produces  no  effect  in  raising  prices, 
■why  do  the  West-Indians  contend  for  its  continuance?  Does  not  the 
very  struggle  they  are  making  to  retain  it  completely  disprove  their 
allegations  on  this  point,  even  if  the  case  were  not  otherwise  as  clear 
as  the  sun  at  noon-day? — As  for  the  Bounty,  it  is  true  it  has  been  re- 
duced to  one  half  of  its  former  amount  in  the  last  year.  But  that  half 
still  remains,  and  of  itself  adds  somewhat  more  than  500,000/.  an- 
nually to  the  cost  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  this  country.  This  has 
been  distinctly  admitted  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Herries,  the 
Secretary  of  the.  Treasury.  Mr.  Hihbert,  also,  the  respectable  agent  of 
.lamaica,  himself  engaged  in  the  sugar  trade  for  the  last  fifty  years,  thus 
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addressed  his  constituents,  llie  Asserablv  of  that  inland.  In  a  Itlti  r  dated 
the  1 1th  of  March.  18  24: 

"In  nrUtiuQ  tu  the  alloviatioo  uf  our  commt^rcial  distress,  it  will  surprise  you, 
prrhup*.  ihal  wUrn  Mr.  Mniuf  staled  in  ihf  Mouse  of  (Kiiinionb  tb»*  »ul)ject  of 
the  rrdutUxo  of  the  ^u^nr  dutv,  tUf  iiurmfirrt  in  "ur  mtcmt  liid  not  .•^u^)^)ort  him. 
TLi*  arL>«e  Irom  u  prr\u.iL;«  a^turauce  Irum  his  Majesty's  Miuislcrs  that  a  reduc- 
ttoo  of  (he  su^ar  duty  could  Dot  [>oS!>ibly  take  pljce,  without  at  once  depri>iu); 
ua  of  all  tl»«  ad»*ulai;e  which  wi-  now  enjoy,  in  the  principle  aud  produce  of 
calculating;  the  drawbrnU  upon  liie  export  of  redaed  su^^ar.i,  irAir/i,  taken  alto- 
gtthtr,  ii  ItttU,  if  at  all  slwit  of  a  gratuitoui  Imunttf  vj  «ijr  aktlltnga  }xy  hundred 
neigkt  ■  and  without  alio  deuyiog  us  hII  that  they  Mere  reitd)  tu  concede,  lu 
ccKard  both  to  the  duty  on  rum,  and  to  the  re|;ulatiuuj  under  which  it  is  col- 
lected.'  • 

Since  that  lime  the  drawback  lr.»s  been  lessened  by  three  shillings. 
Of  course  three  shdlin^s  remain.  Tliis  bounty  ulfecls  tlie  sugars  of  the 
East,  as  well  as  ihuse  of  tlie  Webt- Indies. 

LA  ST- INDIA    IK  AUK. 

It  may  here,  however,  be  of  use  to  shew  what  are  the  probable  capa- 
bilities of  that  Easl-lndia  trade  \4iich  ii  thus  discouraged;  and  what 
are  llie  precise  restrictions  under  wliich,  with  a  view  of  favouring  our 
iklave  colonies,  it  is  at  preseut  laid,  f 

First,  as  to  Restrictions. 
.\  dutv  of  £10  per  ton  more  (bein^  50  percent,  on   the   prime  cost,) 

IS  laid  on  East  than  on  West  India  .Sugar  ;  the  duty  on  West  being 

±'-7,  on  East  India,  ±'j7  per  ton. 
±'28  per  ton  more  is  laid  on  E<»st  than  on  West  India  Cotfee  ;    the  duty 

on  West  being  i'oH,  on  East  India  £»4  per  ton. 
£'28  per  ton  more  is  laid  on  East  than  on  West  India  Cocoa  ;    the  duly 

on  West  being  £,5ti,  on  East  India,  £84  per  ton. 
£7  per    ton   more   is   laid  on   East  than  on  West  India  Turmeric;   the 

duty  on  West  being  £'},  on  East  India,  £10  per  ton. 
I  li.  Gd.  per  gallon  more  is  laid  on  East  than  on  West  India  Rum  ;    the 

duty  on  West  being  Bs.  fid.  on  East  India,  '2')s.  per  gallon. 
£6  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  is  laid  on  East  India  Cotton  Wool,  while  West 

India  is  admitted  free  of  duty  ;  being  the  same  duly  as  on  American 

Cotton  ;   although  .America  imposes  a  large  duly  of  2.5  to  100  per 

cenL  on  the  import  of  our  mauufactures;  while  in  India  the- duty 

is  only  2\  per  cent. 
There  are   also  higher   duties  on  other  articles,  such  as  Dye-wof>ds, 

Mahogany,  Hides,  <i:c.  Ac.  than  uu  similar  articles  from  the  West 

Indies. 


•  It  It  rrmarkablc.  thkt  thougb  it  ippran  liikl  thn  ot^ttcr  wu  full;  aoti  clr«/l]r  oDdrritiKxl  \>y 
tb*  We«t  lajiant  la  loti*  toa  UK5,  jrt  ihaj  roatcoilrd  in  ihe  Itouie  of  Coiumuus,  lu  u|.(>o«i'ioi> 
lu  Mr  Wi.itmurr.  ihti  ll>«  rtfrctof  tiM  bouuiy  wm  coofioed  lo  our  Lrifllng  eiport  ol  refiued  •■><•'> 
aod  that  •««n  oo  Ot»t  'ju«QUly  it  vnoaata«l  i<uijr  to  ttireo  thilliogt  ptr  C«t. 

t  We  M}  itothiag  at  prrMst  oo  th*  mooopoljr  of  Uie  China  tradr,  t-;  which  not  only  i>  tiM 
|>rMC  of  u«,  uo*  oca  of  iha  oarcMarut  of  lift,  doubled  or  irrbled  to  the  populato'i  «/  (hi* 
iauntty,  u  loaipared  witti  lU  ^>l.cK  lo  v)i«  I'uited  buio.  but  our  tmdcrt  >od  in»iiut«clor»»»  •/' 
tliut  out  froirt  t!.;  kuOi-iirrciai  .^frcuurM  vith  Uirre  huudrnl  milUv>a»  of  cousumcri.  It  ** 
fti'.ttij  ob^'.ou^  how  iLTjcjlj  tbn  ^^^••Uo^»  teart  oa  the  •xi5tlo«  diitrtii  ih/o«fhoi*«  ''■» 
Ca.t<d  KissAi*. 
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What  aggravates  the  injustice  is,  that  the  Mauritius,  a  small  island 
(ceded  to  us  by  France),  and  which  is  cultivated  wholly  by  slaves,  has 
lately  been  selected  as  the  object  of  favour,  and  is  the  only  spot  in  our 
Eastern  empire  put  upon  the  footing-  of  the  West  Indies,  with  regard  to 
inipoit  duties  ;  while  the  free  labour  of  India  is  loaded  with  imposts. 

It  would  seem  as  if  our  hearts  were  so  much  wedded  to  slavery,  that 
we  search  it  out  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  object,  not  of  repression 
and  disfavour,  but  of  countenance,  encouragement,  and  reward.  The 
calamitous  effects  produced  by  this  strange  policy  in  the  case  of  the 
Mauritius,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  hereafter  of  exposing. 

It  is  no  feeble  proof  of  the  extension  of  which  our  trade  with  India  is 
capable,  that,  since  the  partial  opening  of  it  with  that  country  in 
1815,  the  whole  amount  of  exports  has  been  increased  from  £2,559,000 
in  1815,  to  £4,800,000  in  1822.  And  of  the  immense  increase  which 
may  be  expected  in  our  export  of  manufactured  goods,  and  especially 
of  manufactured  cottons,  if  by  equalizing  the  duties  on  the  products  of 
India,  we  permit  our  manufacturers  to  fake  freely  these  products  in 
exchange,  some  idea  may  be  formed  by  the  following  statement,  drawn 
from  authentic  documents,  of  the  increased  export  of  our  cottons  to 
India  since  1814. 


dinpSth  Jan. 

Yards  Printed  Collon 

Yards  VI ain  Cotton. 

Total. 

1815 

604,800 

213,388 

818,188 

1816 

806,064 

■    489,384 

1,295,448 

1817 

991,144 

714,588 

1,705,732 

1818 

2,848,692 

2,468,004 

5,316,696 

1819 

4,227,664 

4,614,372 

8,842,036 

1820 

3,714,584 

3,414,040 

7,128,624 

1821 

7,602,252 

6,724,0.32 

14,326,284 

1822 

9,979,844 

9,940,728 

19,920,572 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  access  to  the  means  of  continuing  this 
striking  exhibition  of  our  rapidly  increasing  trade  to  the  present  time. 
We  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  it  would  prove  equally  encouraging. 
But  what  might  not  this  trade  become,  if  all  the  existing  restrictions  in 
favour  of  the  slave-holders  were  removed;  and  if  it  did  not  continue 
cramped  and  shackled  as  it  is,  for  ne  other  purpose  than  that  of 
propping  up  their  vicious,  immoral,  and,  to  the  country  at  large,  most 
impolitic  and  injurious  system?  Such  are  our  unquestionable  facilities 
of  supplying  the  hundred  millions  of  our  Asiatic  subjects  with  manu- 
factured cottons,  in  return  for  their  raw  produce,  that  considerable 
quantities  even  of  cotton  twist  have  recently  been  shipped  to  India. 
Most  justly,  therefore,  has  it  been  observed  in  a  recent  publication, 
that — 

"  Nothing  connected  with  the  policy  of  England  is  more  remarkable,  than  the 
degree  of  apathy  which  her  people  generally  appear  to  experience,  witli  reference 
to  the  affairs  of  the  most  important  of  all  her  dependencies,  her  Eastern  Empire. 
.4t  a  moment  when  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  is  felt  and  acknowledged  over 
the  whole  continent  of  India,  where  an  hundred  millions  of  ptople,  directly 
under  our  own  sway,  and  millions  upon  millions  besides,  who  dwell  under  the 
nominal  rule  of  their  native  princes,  look  to  us  as  the  arbiters  of  their  destiny, 
and  the  guardians  of  their  happiness;  and  when  jt  is  avowed,  that  the  loss  of 
this  influence  would  affect  us  more  materially  than  almost  any  other  calamity. 
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It  ij  surpruinK  to  b«hulil  the  luvlfct  *»»lh  which  every  qucstiun  rdalive  lo  tiic 
prober  ludiii^cmeut  ol  ItcitisU  ludi*  IB  trt-iilcd.  Nor  IS  it  Irsi  rtmark.ibli',  Ihut 
al  4  Biomcut  wbcu  the  luauuUtluJiuj;  ilislntt*  in  lliii  tountr)  are  suirciiii-  must 
ht4»il)  for  \*«Dt  of  a  raaiWcl  for  ihcir  i;oods,  und  \*)ien  the  niauufaclurors  of 
othrr  countries  dr«  trradiii^  closrly  upon  our  herls,  we  should  not  feel  the  deep 
lujury  the  people  of  (Jrrai  Uritaiu  are  sustaiiiiii<  from  the  reslriciions,  which 
cramp  uur  trade  willi  uur  vicn  tm\nr<  \ix  the  l-a»l  Indies.  If  "e  were  hilly 
<iM«ic  of  the  vast  ticld  winch  ludia  opeua  for  our  relief;  and  ol  \^hich  «e  aro 
only  proveuieJ  from  amiliuj;  oursches  lo  an  extent  almost  unlimited,  by  heixty 
Jmttei  upon  import*  from  the  F.ast  Indies,  beyond  what  are  Uid  on  siniiUr  arti- 
cles frv>m  the  West  Indies,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  pariiauient  and  the  public 
should  not  vftih  one  voice  demand  Lheir  reinuvul." 

'•  Nf  c  ha\c  wi  messed,  ou  former  occasions,"  st)S  another  writer,"  the  benificial 
erf'ecl*  of  fresh  opeoiu^s  for  our  manufactures.  A  few  j.ars  a^o  a  new  trade 
wts  opened  with  about  twenty  millions  of  people  iu  South  America,  and  the 
most  eitenoive  fK-aeli(s  were  derived  from  it.  Hence  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
^hat  the  elfcct  Would  bo  of  opening  a  free  and  unrestricted  trade  with  mure 
luaa  cue  hundred  milUous  of  our  own  fellow  subjects  in  Mimloslan,  and  with 
upirard*  of  ti»e  hundred  iiiiHiuns,  if  we  extend  that  trade  to  the  whole 
population   of  Asia. 

'•  What  was  it  which  pretented  us,  until  lately,  from  trading  v»ilh  South 
Aiuerira  .'  What,  but  the  restrictions  imposed  on  that  trade  by  the  (jovernmeots 
of  Spain  and  FortU|;al? 

"  .Vud  what  m>w  prevents  our  Iradin,;  with  tlie  live  hundred  millions  of  China, 
Hindustan,  and  the  rest  of  .\sia  '  What,  but  the  restrictions  imposed  on  that 
trade  by  onr  own  Government?  The  removal  of  these  restrictions  is  not  only 
within  the  power  of  Parliament,  but  is  in  strict  a^;recment  with  the  very  lihi-ral 
pruuiplcs  of  ir-de  \vhich  have  been  avowed,  and  which,  in  a  variety  of  otlur  in- 
stances, have  been  acted  upon  both  by  ihcm  and  by  his  .Majesty's  Government." 

While  we  have  such  means  wiihiu  our  reach  of  alleviating  the  present 
distress  among  our  manufacturers,  it  seems  like  fatuity  to  overlook  them, 
and  to  have  recourse,  in  their  stead,  lo  such  an  iiiuidiiiatelv  txpensive 
palliative  as  emigration.  How  much  more  eticctive  in  that  view  would 
It  be,  while  the  measure  would  be  attended  with  no  expense,  lo  tlirow 
open  tor  the  expansive  power  of  our  capital,  and  the  energy  of  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  the  immense  market  of  British  India,  con- 
taining a  hundred  millions  of  customers,  and  which  is  now  barred 
against  us  for  the  sake  of  1800  sugar  planters  in  the  West  Indies! 
Evtry  loom  in  the  kingdom  would  then,  probably,  in  no  long  time,  be 
put  to  work  ;  wages  would  rise,  and  the  eti'ect  woidd  be  felt  in  the  com- 
forts of  our  population  from  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  another. 
How  much  more  powerful  still  would  be  the  ertect,  if  China,  the  largest 
associatrd  |X)pulation  in  the  world,  were  also  opened  to  our  commerce  ! 
And  if  the  fetters  of  our  trade  were  thus  removed,  we  should  not  only 
give  full  em[)loymcnt  to  our  population  at  hc>me,  but  we  should  greatly 
mitigate  the  sutftrings  of  our  unhappy  fellow  sulijetts,  the  negro  slaves 
in  our  Colonies  abroad.  But  this  part  of  the  subject  deserves  to  be 
more  distinctly  dwelt  upon. 
KFFECTS    OP  THE   RC^sTRICTIVE  SYSTEM   l.N    THE  W  F.ST  l.NDIi:.S. 

U  it  sufficiently  obvious  thai  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  slave  colo- 
nies U  most  injurious  lo  our  own  commercial  interests,  and  most  unjust 
and  oppressive  towards  our  .Asiatic  fellow  subjects.  It  may  be  shewo, 
however,  to  be  scarcely  less  injurious,  unjust,  and  oppressive  to  the 
lUve  coloua-t  ihemselves. 

Wc  have  already  sct:j  liow  Uie  bounties  and  prolccling  duties  operate 
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to  increase  the  culture  of  gupar,  and  to  diminish  that  of  provisions, 
leaving'  our  colonies  dependent  for  their  food  on  the  United  States,  and 
thus  incurring  the  risk  of  being  starved;  and  how  they  also  serve 
to  create  a  non-resident  proprietary,  whose  slaves  are  left,  in  their  ab- 
sence, to  the  care  of  hirelings.  I3ut  these  are  not  half  the  evils  with 
which  the  protecting  system  is  pregnant.  Without  this  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  "that  the  slave  colonies  should  have  continued  to 
this  hour  in  that  low  and  wretched  state  which  they  now  exhibit ; — that 
the  miserable  hoe,  raised  by  the  feeble  hands  of  men  and  women 
driven  forward  by  the  cartwhip,  should  still  be  their  main  instrument  in 
turning  up  the  soil,  to  the  neglect  of  cattle  and  machinery;* — that  all 
modern  im|)rovements  in  husbandry  sho.ild  be  almost  unknown; — that 
one  unvarying  course  of  exhausting  crops  should  be  pursued,  without 
change  or  relief; — and  that  in  a  climate  congenial  to  them  the  popula- 
tion should  continue  progressively  and  rapidly  to  decrease." 

These  evils,  we  admit,  do  not  originate  in  the  bounties  and  protecting 
duties,  though  they  are  aggravated  by  them.  They  have  their  origin  in 
Slavery  itself,  a  more  deadly  enemy  tenfold  to  all  improvement  than 
even  the  caste  of  Hindostan.  A  blight  seems  to  follow  its  steps. 
The  very  soil  which  the  slave  tills  seems  cursed  with  progressive  bar- 
renness. And  while,  under  the  judicious  culture  of  freemen,  soils  are 
found  to  improve;  no  soil,  however  fertile,  can  resist  the  deteriorating 
efiects  of  slave  cultivation.  One  obvious  cause  of  this  is,  that  slaves 
eat  no  beef,  and  wear  no  shoes.  There  is,  therefore,  no  call  for  that 
quantity  of  cattle,  which,  both  by  their  manure,  and  by  tl.at  change  of 
crops  which  their  due  sustenance  renders  necessary,  serves  to  renew 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.f 

However,  it  is  the  eftect  of  this  vicious  system  on  the  happiness  of 
the  slave,  far  more  than  on  the  interests  of  the  master,  which  we  are 
anxious  to  press  on  the  public  attention.  Again  and  again  have  the 
West  Indians  endeavoured  to  persuade  tlie  public  that  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  their  slaves  depend  on  tlie  large  profits  of  the  masters; 
and  statesmen  of  no  mean  name  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  such  representations.  No  delusion  can  be  more  complete  than 
this.  The  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  slaves  do  indeed  depend  on 
the  profitableness  of  their  labour,  but  in  an  inverse  ratio.     The  severity 

•  We  are  aware  that  this  statement  has  been  controverted  by  no  mean  autliority  ;  vre  mean  that 
of  Major  Moody,  who,  with  his  usual  plausibility,  but  willi  a  singular  infelicity  in  this  case,  endea- 
vours to  prove  it  to  be  untrue  that  machinery  for  relieving  negro  labour  has  been  neglected  ; 
because,  as  lie  tells  us,  there  are  »team  engines  of  great  power  erected  iu  the  West  Indies 
for  grinding  the  sugar  cane;  and  because  tiiere  arc  \va:cons  there  for  conveying  the  sugars 
to  mnrki  t.  Now  we  can  easily  conceive  how  the  introdiu  tion  of  steam  fngiiies  may  increase  the 
demand  for  slave  labour  in  the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  which  the  planters  have  thus  acquired  in- 
creased facilities  of  grinding  ;  but  this,  so  far  from  ligliteiiing  the  toils  of  the  field,  is  ouly  calcu- 
lated to  aggravate  them.  In  Dcmerara,  for  example,  then-  are  steam  engines  enow,  but  no  ploughs. 
The  land  is  there  universally  dug  by  the  hoe  in  the  liaiuls  of  men  and  women.  It  is,  therefore, 
trifling  with  an  important  subject,  to  reply  to  such  a  statement  by  referring  to  the  use  ofmailii- 
nery,  when  the  m;itliinery  which  is  used,  instead  of  tendinis  to  abate  the  intensity  of  negro  labour, 
tends  only  to  a  severer  exaction  of  it. 

■t  To  be  fully  satisfied  on  this  point,  and  to  see  how,  of  necessity,  the  value  of  land  is  deterio- 
rated by  slavery,  and  advanced  by  freedom,  the  reader  has  only  to  consult  two  pamphlets  ol  Mr- 
Crcppir,  enlilltd,  Kelitf  for  West  Indian  Disttess,  and  tin  Injurious  Effects  ot  Wish  Prices  on  the 
Condition  of  Slavery  :  and  one  on  the  Injurious  Effects  of  Slave  Labour,  first  published  io  AmencA, 
and  line,  republished  by  the  Anli-Shvrry  Sotitly. 
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of  exaction  fcad  the  waste  ul"  lile  may  b«  measured,  indeed,  in  the  ca«e 
of  the  wretched  slave,  by  the  proHtublenebs  of  the  cultivatioa  in  which 
he  is  t-mpljyed  ;  and  from  which  the  only  advantage  he  derives,  ib  that, 
like  ih.»  loom  fur  the  produce  of  which  there  m  an  increased  tleinand,  he 
li  worn  out  the  sooner.  Such  ind«»ed  is  the  malignant  nature  uf  slavery, 
that  It  ccnverts  those  very  circumstances  v. l.ich  are  ordinarils  the  most 
heiiertcidl  into  curses.  The  increast  d  dein  uid  for  the  prjtluce  of  his 
labour,  which  raises  the  wages  of  the  freeman  and  enlarges  his  lom- 
lorts,  serve*  only,  m  the  case  of  the  slave,  to  quicken  the  impulse  of  the 
cartwhip,  and  to  >j^rind  h:ra  sooner  to  dust.  The  superior  fertility  of  the 
soil  he  cultivates  produces  a  like  etiect.  'I'hose  who  are  desirous  of 
satisfyini^  tliemselves  on  this  point  may  consult  the  Second  Report  of 
the  .Anti-Slavery  Society,  p,  IH  to  .13.  Without,  therefore,  entering  at 
largtJ  into  the  ars;ument,  it  is  clear  that  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  this 
alone,  satisfactorily  explains  the  facts  of  the  case;  e.xplains,  thai  is  to 
fay,  why  in  the  least  productive  of  our  slave  colonies,  and  where  no 
sugar  is  grown,  and  consequently  no  stimulus  applied  bv  l>ounti*^  and 
protecting  duties,  the  slaves  increa.se  most  rapidly  :  while  in  Demerara, 
the  most  prcnluctive  of  our  slave  colonies,  which  makes  the  largest  re- 
turns to  the  labour  of  the  slave,  and  receives  therefore  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  bounties  and  protectino-  duties,  the  slaves  decrease  more 
rapidly  than  they  increase  in  the  Bahamas.  Nav,  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  the  sugar  colonies,  the  rale  of  mortality  may  be  measured  by 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  the  consequent  share  which  the  plan- 
ters receive  of  this  great  pauper  fund, — this  direct  incentive  to  improvi- 
dence and  waste  of  life, — this  infallible  stimulus  to  neglect  and  oppres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  slave  holders.* 

On  this  ground  then  we  make  our  firm  and  earnest  appeal  to  the 
parliament  and  people  of  this  country,  against  the  monopoly  of  the 
slave  holders.  The  existence  of  slavery,  as  it  e.xists  in  our  slave 
colonies,  is  a  crime,  in  the  guilt  of  which  those  who  with  their  eyes 
open  yield  it  their  support,  must  be  considered  as  more  or  less  partici- 
pating. Now  the  most  effective  support  li^iven  to  slavery  in  the  present 
day,  is  to  be  found  in  this  monopoly,  and  in  ihe  protecuon  thereby  given 
to  slave  holders,  ngainsi  the  competition  of  free  labour.  Can  it  be  said 
that  there  is  either  reason  or  justice  in  compelling  those  who  detest 
and  reprobate  this  system,  to  continue  to  pay  a  heavy  contribution,  not 

•The  rifert  of  »Uvriy  in  dcmomluiug  boih  mum-  uid  jlave  i»  well  kuown.  Iti  rtfcct  in  uu- 
poirrrithiiif  Ihe  (jUolcr,  lu  ^>roportiOQ  to  the  lar^rnets  ol  Ins  ipp^renc  proliu,  trcir.s  an  aooin&i; 
lomcwhx  more  diAculC  of  eiplaiinuoo.  The  late  slalisucal  retiiins  from  the  Wrji  Iniiies,  fwse 
Reporter,  No.  ig.  p.  iSt,  Sec.)  {u  to  prove  tins  fact,  that  not  only  the  iniiery  of  the  slave,  but  the 
dut/eat  of  the  plaolrr,  will  be  touuJ  to  run  parallel  with  (lie  fertility  of  the  soil  he  culiivatet,  and 
the  coPjequcQt  prohla  oi  hi»  culture  and  high  apprecuiiOQ  of  hii  »lavc».  If  we  laLe  llie  Colonic* 
which  are  the  mo»t  fertile,  and  wliern  the  value  of  slaves  i>  neatly  three  times  aa  luKh  asm  many 
of  the  other  Colonics,  for  eiample  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Trinidad,  tncre  the  number  of  slave* 
sold  10  eiecutiso  is  nearly  three  timei  aj  (remt  as  elsewhere.  Pie  average  price  of  slaves  in 
tTeroerarm  and  BerUce  i»  88V.  ttcrliof  :  what  it  is  in  Trinidad  doea  not  appear.  The  avrrmge 
priee  of  slaves  in  the  l»l«nds  of  St.  Vioceof*.  Tortola,  Baham.u.  SL  Kitt's.  B»rb«doe«.  Doimoica, 
Greoada.  and  Sevn,  ar;  «-»r»  lo  be  about  «»/.  iterliiig  I  lie  s^les  of  sl.\e»  in  eiecution  lo  the 
three  former  Colonies,  iiowrver,  ainouat  to  one.  in  twenty  right  ,  and  la  the  eiicht  Utter  to  ooe 
in  eighty.  We  repeat  the  rerteclioo  we  have  already  made  on  this  eitraordiuary  fact,  lh«t  It 
seems  l"  afford  "  a  preiumpuoo,  that  by  the  ordination  of  vrovidence.  thr  ti|{orou»  ciatlioo  of 
servile  labour,  la  despite  of  the  lalcuUtmm  of  i  sordid  aud  heartless  tupidity,  may  b«  eipetted 
to  iisuc  la  'he  bUticd  hopes  of  Uie  oppitjsor,'" 
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for  the  privilejr«  of  puUint;  an   end  to  it,  but  with  the  certain  eflFect 
of   maintaining,  nay,  of  aggravating  and  perpetuating  its  evils'^ 

A  NEW  REASON  FOR  ABOLISHING  THE  MONOPOLY. 

It  becomes   the   more  incumbent  on   tlie  friends  of  the  negro  race, 
to  act  on  these  views  of  the  subject,  so  far,  at  lea&t,  as  to  deprive  slavery 
of  the  factitious   support  which   is  given  to  it  by  means  of  bounties 
and  protecting  duties,  because  the  hope  of  arriving  at  the  extinction  of 
slavery  by  other  means  we  fear  is  daily  lessening.     The  last  number  of 
the  Reporter  sufficiently  proves  the  determination  of  the  colonial  legis- 
Jatures  to  adopt  no  etfectual  measures  for  bringing  about  that  consumma- 
tion ;   and  the  tendency  of  certain  pamphlets,  understood  to  be  ofticial, 
to  lower  down  or  bitter  away  the  original  propositions  on  the  subject  of 
reform,  and  espeoiully  that  which  gave  to  slaves  a  power  of  redeeming 
themselves  at  «  fair  appraisement,  cannot  but  increase  the  apprehension 
of  delay  and  disappointment.     Emboldened  by  ihcse  apparent  vacilla- 
tions on  the  |>;mi  of  some  official  men,    the  West  Indians  have  come 
forward   and    published    a   manifesto    under   the    name  of   Alexander 
Macdonnell,  V.sij.,  the  purport  of  which  is  to  represent  this  species  of 
manumission,  which   he  terms  "  compulsory  manumission,"   as  being 
contrary  to  tkf  spirit  of  the  parliamentary  resolutions  of  1823;    as   an 
infringemeui  <f  tht  rigltts  of  property  ;  as  injurious  to  the  well  being  of 
the  slaves;  iu»d  o.<  tndangcring  the  safety  of  the  colonies.     It  is  suffi- 
cient to  state  ihos-e  propositions,  to  prove  their  extravagance  and  their 
fallacy.     Th«t   to  give  the  slave   the   power,  by  the   fruits  of  his  own 
industry,  of  o^^;ainlng  the  manumission  of  himself,  his  wife,  or  children, 
should  be  iniir,)ous  to  his  well  being,  and  dangerous  to  the  peuce  of  the 
colonies,  is  k  s^utcment  so  absurd  in  itself,  and  so  opposed  to  all  expe- 
rience, not  ouU  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonics,  but  in  our  own, 
that  we  may  .s^fdv  leave  it  to  the  scorn  it  merits.*  Then  as  to  being  an  in- 
fringement \v»  xhe  rights  of  property,  what  bill  for  turnpikes,  canals,  or 
docks  in  th»sv.v«ntrv,  does  not  involve  a  greater  and  more  direct  infringe- 
ment on   the   rti^hts  of  property,   without   the    slightest   imputation  of 
illegality  or  iyiu^luv?  Or  what  general  measure  of  policy  has  ever  been 
adopted  less  tsMc  to  such  a  charge,  and  m  which  loss  and  inconveni- 
ence to  privA?*-  UHbviduals  are  more  sedulously  guarded  against?  That 
it  violates  tb^^  ^^pint  of  Mr.  Canning's  resolutions,  is  a  view  of  the  sub- 
ject reservev<   >\>r  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Macdonnell   to  discover.     ^\  e 
believe   that    >«t.  Canning   and  Lord  Balhurst  understand  the  purpose 
and  intent  CI  ?Wjr  own  resolutions  better  than   Mr.  Macdonnell;   and 
so  far  have  tW  ^tvat  body  of  the  colonists,  at  home  and  abroad,  been 
from  unden5*J»^^:ug  them  diflterently,  that  on  no  occasion,  which  we  can 
recollect,  of  O^-us^ions  either  in  parliament,  or  in  the  colonial  assemblies, 
has  it  been  uj  :»n^A:od  that  the  Government,  in  giving  to  the  slave  the 
power  of  rtiu<>.-v.u-.g  himself  and  his  family  by  the  fruits  of  his  mdustry, 

.  m  oar  o^  ^^  .,*«»,e3  in  U,e  West  Indie*  there  arc  »bout  100,000  <^'"'""^'P''|'^'* j'''^  "^ 
their  desceD<Ua.:.      1.   u.«  number  it  .loos  not   appear   that  U>ere   .5  above  one  ...  ^f**"^  '^" 
hundred  «ho  r„«*^   »„    sUghtest  rel...  ..  pauper,.     The.r    gei.erM  /'''*"\^''"\"„  .,    '*' 
loyaltT,  .xe  a»i».a,«       *t^.  xU    pea.e  anH  ^.fety  of  the  colonics   are  in    f-c(   id    the.r    h.D<J5  , 
thev  form  iht    H_t»>«^--.-  .•-.  ih«  lotal  mihli*. 
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had  been  guilty  of  the   sliijhtest  deviation  from  the  letter  or  sr^rit  of 
their  own  resolutions  of  Mdy  18"23. 

If,  however,  such  be  the  doctrine  which,  at  this  late  hour,  thr  v'olo- 
iiijts  mean  to  maintain  ;  if  they  mean  to  shut  out  all  hope  of  maTsani;;.- 
sion  from  the  slave  independently  of  the  will  of  his  master  ;  and  iV."  do 
their  utmost  to  perpetuate  the  hurrid  institution  of  slavery  for  nc^  and 
generations  to  come, — how  much  more  incuinl>ent  does  it  become  u[>oa 
the  Parliament  and  people  of  ihis  country  to  svulidraw  all  those  facnttous 
props  by  vshich  we  huve  atjgrnvaied  its  malii^nity,  while  we  have  shared 
Its  jjuilt  ?  We  have  here,  in  short,  the  very  strongest  additional  rrK^^ives 
for  labouring  to  put  an  end  to  bounties  and  protecting  duties  withvHii  a 
moment"*  delay;  being  convinced,  as  has  been  well  said  : 

"  TLat,  whaterer  tiiffitultics  the  Slave  ^UfStion  may  present'  un'l<»T  >>lher 
iHpecti,  the  p«»plf  of  K.n^ilanil  will  thu*  at  leant  be  delivered  Irom  the  bitt**  con- 
tKiousnesa  of  luaintaiaiu^,  by  oppressive  and  unnecessary  premiums,  a  »>»i«"nt 
of  iniquity  de^fradinj?  to  tbo  national  character,  subversive  of  every  le|i»i  ■'oJ 
ronstitutioaal  principle,  and  wholly  at  variance  VNilh  the  diclalea  ol  >ouud 
policy,  humanity,  and  justice."* 

H.WTI.— CODE  ULUAL. 
In  our  last  Number  (pp.  309,  310)  we  gave  a  brief  account  of  aa 
attempt  that  had  been  made  to  pass  upon  the  public  an  old  procUm*liua 
of  Toussaint,  of  the  year  1799,  enfrcing  field  labour  by  a  kind  cl  unli- 
tary  discipline,  as  a  new  and  genuine  proclamation  by  Boyer  m  the 
vear  1S"26.  This  was  etlected  by  the  very  simple  process  of  onuitmg 
the  beginning  and  the  conclusion  of  the  original  proclamation,  '«!ia 
substituting  lioyer's  name  for  that  of  Toussaint  Louverture.  1  he  de- 
clared object  of  giving  this  document,  thus  fabricated,  to  the  world,  was 
to  prove  that  labour  was  compulsory  in  Hayti  as  well  as  in  ,l.in\.»icd. 
That  such  a  clumsy  and  fraudulent  expedient  should  have  been  reported 
to,  in  order  to  establish  this  point,  may  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  the 
absence  of  all  belter  evidence.  —  But  it  is  pretended,  and  .VIr.  Hil>l'irt, 
the  agent  of  Jamaica,  has  published  a  letter  in  the  newspapers  (o  ih<*t 
erfect,  that  though  it  cannot  now  be  denied  that  this  [)roclamalioii,  on 
which  so  much  undue  stress  had  been  laid,  is  false  and  fabricated;  yet, 
there  does  exist  a  Code  Rural,  enacted  in  April  or  May,  1826,  by  the 
Legislature  of  Hayti,  by  which  the  same  important  truth,  that  no^iroes 
will  not  labour  without  compulsion,  is  fully  established. — Mr.  Hihhert 
avows,  indeed,  with  a  generous  self-devotion,  that  the  act  of  allixmg 
Beyer's  name  to  the  previously  truncated  proclamation,  was  hii  act, 
and  not  llial  of  his  constituents  in  Jamaica.  He  adopts,  however,  und, 
after  time  for  retlection,  repeats  their  comment  on  the  Code  RurnI,  as 
exhibiting  a  system  by  which  the  "  drtver  is  mude  answerable  for  the 
labourer,  the  overseer  for  his  drivers,"  Ac.  Mr.  Hibbert  says  lio  i»  in 
possession  of  the  code.  He  could  therefore  have  ascertained  tli«  ac- 
curacy of  this  comment.  But  if  we  may  judge  of  its  accuracy  by  •'''*^ 
part  of  the  code  which  he  has  chosen  to  publish,  nothing  can  b»'  more 
unliWe  tiie  truth.  In  the  extracts  which  he  has  exhibited,  (and  wn  pre- 
sume he  has  given  such  as  are  best  adapted  to  his  purpose  and  t'l'i  t*' 
his  constituent*),  there   is  no  mention  made  of  the  driver,   nor  lb« 

,  *  Surrey  Anti  SJiTtiy  Pniucn. 
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slightest  allusion  to  such  a  personage.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole 
system,  as  far  as  it  is  rendered  intelligible  by  the  few  sentences  which 
have  been  selected  for  the  public  eye,  is  absolutely  inconsislcnt  with  any 
such  idea.  It  seems  to  relate  to  the  due  fulfilment  of  contracts  betweeri 
farmers  and  their  workmen; — to  the  regulation  of  the  periods  and  hours 
of  work  ; — to  an  equal  distribution  of  the  labour  of  repairing  the  hi^-h- 
ways ;— and  to  the  repression  of  vagrancy.  And  in  these  respects  it 
bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  laws  ou  the  same  subject  which  exist  in 
England.  Every  thing  is  decided  by  the  law  and  by  the  magistrate; 
and  the  penalties  consist  in  all  cases  either  of  a  pecuniary  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, or,  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  Jamaica  Assembly  tell  us,  in 
the  forfeiture  of  wages.* 

Mr.  Hibbert  pretends  to  be  very  angry  that  a  Mr.  Henderson,  a  mer- 
chant of  Hayti,  and  some  other  writer  on  the  subject,  should  have  attri-- 
buted  to  the  gentlemen  of  Jamaica,  with  whom  these  rash  publications 
and  incorrect  statements  originated,  a  malignity  of  purpose  as  respected 
the  people  of  Havli.  We  will  not  enter  into  the  dispute  between 
Mr.  Hibbert  and  Mr.  Henderson,  especially  as  we  understand  the  latter 
gentleman  to  have  quitted  England.  But  we  cannot  wonder  that  Mr. 
Henderson,  or  any  man  of  plain  understanding,  who  finds  before  him  a 
prima  fuck  case  of  forgery  as  it  respects  one  document,  and  of  the 
grossest  misrepresentation  as  it  respects  anotlier — the  whole  accom- 
panied by  the  most  injurious  as  well   as  unfounded   inferences should 

employ  a  somewhat  ardent  expression  of  feeling  towards  those  whom 
he  deemed  the  deliberate  and  wilful  calumniators,  by  such  means  of 
himself  and  his  Haytian  brethren.  We  hope  soon  to  see  the  whole \of 
this  disputed  code  before  the  public.  In  the  mean  time,  we  would 
remark,  that  our  impression  of  the  probable  state  of  the  case  is  simply 
this  ;  an  impression,  however,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  we  do  not  vouch. 
— The  government  of  Hayti  had  contracted  to  make  certain  large  pay- 
ments to  France  in  consideration  of  the  recognition  by  that  country  of 
its  independence.  Good  faith  required  that  these  payments  should  be 
punctually  made  ;  and  justice  required  that  the  contributions  necessary 
to  that  end  should  be  borne  as  fairly  and  equally  as  possible  by  the 
Haytian  people.  How  could  this  be  efiected  but  by  requiring  every 
individual,  whose  freedom  had  been  secured  by  the  arrano^ement,  to 
contribute  his  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  it?  To  eflect  this  object,  the 
Legislature  of  Hayti,  elected  by  the  people  of  Hayti,  appear  to  have  pass- 
ed a  law  to  prevent  the  whole  burden  of  that  contribution  from  falling,  as  it 
must  otherwise  do,  on  the  industrious  part  of  the  population;  and  lo 
oblige  the  most  idle  and  worthless  to  lend  their  aid.  A  measure  pro- 
ceeding on  such  a  general  principle  as  this  would  be  beneficial  in  every 
state  as  well  as  in  Hayti,  and  at  all  times  equally  with  the  present. 
Why  it  was  adopted  at  this  particular  time,  and  not  before,  by  the 
Haytian  Legislature,  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  new  and 

*  Tt  is  a  strons  indicatinn  of  the  disiiic'  nuousp.rs«  with  whirh  the  pRrtirular  riauses  of  this  Corlf. 
Riven  lo  the  public,  have  been  scitcled.  that  but  tor  this  unguarded  obsenation,  we  should  oot  h»vo 
known  that  wages  had  formed  a  part  of  the  case  at  all.  Every  article  in  the  Code  which  relates  to 
wage^  has  been  carefully  left  out  in  Ihcse  ezcerpia.  The  entire  Code,  howevrjr,  will  soon  be 
forthcoming. 
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peculiar  exj^tncies  of  tlieir  gituatioo.  \\  hethef  all  the  regultilions  of 
the  code,  when  ihey  shall  be  niade  known,  will  prove  to  bo  such  as  sound 
political  econoiuisis  can  approve,  is  another  question,  .luiiijing,  how- 
ever, from  the  brief  specimen  uf  it  which  wc  liave  been  pernuiled  to  pe- 
ruse, we  should  say,  thai  ihuugh  exct'plions  may  be  taken  to  sonic  of 
Its  regulations,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  indicates  a  vast  advance  in  freedom 
and  civihi.ition  since  the  period  of  rou!»8aiut's  proclamation;  and  fur- 
nikbe*  abundant  proof  thai  the  condition  of  the  Haylian  labourer  is 
AM  ruoocc  t'rom  Itial  uf  tho  culuuiul  slave,  as  the  condition  of  the  slave 
ditlers  troin  that  of  the  paasaat  of  toglond  or  of  Krauce. 

OlTRAGEOrS  ATTACK  ON   MKTHODISTS  IN  J.\MA1CA. 

On  the  IJlh  instant,  Dr.  Lushin;i;ton  broue;ht  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  House  of  Conimona,  the  following  act  of  lawless  violence,  ahnost 
enuallii)^  in  atrocity  the  outrage  committed,  id  Barbadoes.  against  Mr. 
.Shrewsburv. — Un  Christmas  day  last,  the  militia  regiment  had  been 
called  out,  in  the  parish  ut  St.  Ann,  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the 
slave  population;  and  to  protect  the  property,  and  preserve  the  safety  of 
their  masters.  The  regiment  assisted  at  divine  service,  which  was  per- 
formed at  the  parish  church,  and  was  addressed  in  a  sermon,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Briii.je8,  late  Chaplain  to  the  Bishup  of  Jamaica.  Thai  dis- 
course was  replete  with  intlaminalory  language,  directed  against  ihe 
Methodist  Missionaries  in  the  Island,  and  inciting  to  acts  of  outrage 
and  bloodshed.  The  white  company  of  the  regiment  was,  in  the  course 
of  the  atternoon,  left  od  guard  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  house  of  Mr.  Kad- 
clitle,  ihe  Methodist  Missionary.  Towards  midnight  an  attack  was 
made  on  the  missionary  meeting-house,  and  on  the  house  of  Mr.  Rad- 
clitie  the  missionary,  inhabited  by  himself,  his  wife,  children,  and  ser- 
vants. The  attack  was  made  with  muskets  and  horse-pistols,  and 
fourteen  musket  balls  were  fired  into  the  house,  not  hurriedly,  but  by 
word  of  command.  The  guard  was  all  this  time  ou  duty  in  the  close 
vicinity  of  .Mr.  Radclitfe's  house,  but  no  attempt  at  interference  took 
place  on  their  part ;  and  it  was  owing,  not  to  the  humanity  of  this 
while  company,  or  to  the  Christian  exhortations  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Bridges,  but  to  the  accident  of  the  balls  not  having  taken  etlect,  thai 
murder  was  not  added  to  outrage  and  violence.  Dr.  L's  object  in  moving 
for  iirformation  on  the  subject,  was  to  induce  the  House,  by  instituting 
ao  enquiry,  not  only  to  visit  the  guilty  with  punishment,  but  to  prevent 
all  encroachment  on  the  principles  of  toleration  and  religious  trecdom. 
To  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries  this  country  was  indebted  lor  the  small 
portion  of  instruction  and  religious  knowledge  al  present  to  be  found 
among  the  lower  classes  and  slave  population  of  the  West  la- 
dies. Bat  for  them,  the  whole  of  the  black  population  of  the  West 
Indiea  would  have  continued  in  a  state  of  idolatry  and  paganism. 
Government  had  most  wisely  detemimed  to  give  a  Bisliop  aiid  addi- 
tional Clergy  to  the  Island,  but  he  should  grieve,  if  the  Church  llsta- 
blishment  there  were  to  engage  in  the  wicked  attempt  to  exterir.mate 
all  other  sects.  If  such  an  attempt  were  made  to  oppress  thcrn,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  come  t'orward  to  enable  them  to  obtain  that  oro- 
tection  to  which,  by  thelaws  of  Gotland  of  the  land,  they  were  entitled. — 
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What  an  example  of  subordination  too  did  these  white  militia  men  set 
to  their  free  black  and  coloured  brethren  in  arms ;  and  to  the  slave  po- 
pulation ? — But  the  matter  did  not  stop  here.  On  the  Sunday  followinf?, 
(two  days  only  having  elapsed  from  the  commission  of  the  outrage,)  the 
same  clergyman  alluded  to  the  act  of  violence  which  had  been  perpe- 
trated, and  repeated  the  same  sermon.  It  was  right  the  House  sliould 
know  who  this  Rev.  Mr.  Bridges  was.  He  wag  a  Gentleman  who  had 
first  rendered  himself  notorious  by  a  libel  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  whom  he  had  thus  designated  : — •'  Mel  in  ore,  V^erba  lactis, 
Fel  in  corde,  Fraus  in  factis."  For  this  mode  of  treating  this  venerated 
name,  Mr.  Bridges  had  been  rewarded  with  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  by  the  House  of  Assembly;  and  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica  had 
further  rewarded  him,  by  appointing  him  his  chaplain,  though  at  the 
time  of  the  outrage,  the  Rev.  Gentleman  no  longer  continued  to  hold 
this  office.  He  hoped  some  way  might  be  discovered  to  punish  not  only 
those  who  had  fired  the  bullets,  but  the  instigator  to  that  act  of  violence. 
He  was  not  surprised  at  the  act,  after  the  transaction  which  had 
occurred  at  Barbadoes,  and  the  impunity  with  which  it  had  been 
attended.  True,  he  had  a  better  opinion  of  Jamaica,  than  of  Barbadoes. 
He  understood,  that  soon  after  this  occurrence,  Col.  Cox  had  endea- 
voured to  investigate  it.  He  did  not  know  the  result  of  the  investiga- 
tion, but  hoped  it  would  be  attended  with  better  consequences  than  the 
inquiry  at  Barbadoes,  He  trusted,  the  colony  would  ancicipale  the 
mother  country  in  the  adoption  of  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  After  what 
had  occurred  at  Barbadoes,  however,  he  was  resolved  not  to  allow  one 
instance  of  intolerance  in  the  West  India  Islands  to  pass,  without  imme- 
diately bringing  it  before  the  House.  The  Hon.  and  Learned  Member 
concluded  by  moving  for  "  Copies  of  all  dispatches  received,  or  which 
may  be  received  from  Jamaica,  respecting  an  attack  on  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Meeting,  and  dwelling-houses,in  the  parishof  St.  Ann,  in  the 
month  of  December  last." 

Government,  it  appears,  has  as  yet  received  no  official  information 
on  the  subject. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS  RELATIVE  TO  SUGAR  DUTIES. 

The  subject  of  the  Sugar  Duties  has  been  fixed  several  times  for  discus- 
sion in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  owing  to  various  accidental  causes 
has  hitherto  been  postponed.  It  is  understood,  however,  tiiat  in  the 
progress  of  the  Annual  Duties'  Bill  through  the  House,  that  part  of  it 
which  respects  Sugar  will  be  fully  canvassed.  Besides  this,  Mr.  Whit- 
more  has  given  notice  of  a  specific  motion,  in  the  ensuing  month  ok 
May,  on  the  subject  of  the  restrictions  which  cramp  our  East  India 
Trade.  Several  petitions  have  already  been  sent  up  from  those  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  districts  which  are  more  immediately  inte- 
rested in  this  question; — and  who,  indeed,  is  not  interested  in  it? — 
A  Petition  from  Manchester,  signed  by  near  400  of  the  principal  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  that  important  place,  contains  a  statement, 
which  is  substantially,  to  the  following  efiect,  viz : 

That,  in  consequence  of  the  restrictions  impoged  by  this  country  upon  the 
importation  of  the  raw  produce  of  otlier  countries,  and  the  general  commercial 
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pulicy  heretofore  adopted.  Nation*  whkh  «ere  formerly  our  hest  cuitomerf, 
tui«e  bern  ioducrd  to  lay  hrd^y  dutie*  upon  our  nidnulartures,  to  obtain 
iiiAchioery  or  iKe  meaos  of  m<tkiri^  it  Ironi  this  oei^hbourliooti,  und  to  prf\ail 
u(>oo  our  wurKmen  ta  emigrate.  By  tbe**-  lurans  ll*f>  have  brc-n  ruabled  to  pro- 
duce A  coniidciablc  proportion  of  the  jjikxJ*  wilb  whirh  vse  forim-rly  tupplit-d 
Iticu,  aiul,  lu  «ouic  ioAiaocri,  to  ti\<t[  us  la  otlirr  iii;irLeLs. 

1li*t  these  iircuniit-iiK  ci  K»»c  Itr^rly  loiitnbut-^d  to  the  present  stute  of 
extreme  8utferiO|;  and  privation  to  \%l.tch  the  litbouriag  cUiSiit'd  in  lliii  town  and 
neight>ourhood  ar*  subjeclfj,  and  for  which,  if  -tome  teuird)  is  not  upplit-d,  by 
opening  fresh  tuarWrts  lur  the  product*  of  their  industry,  the  I'elitioncrs  Hppir- 
kieod  they  must  »ce  these  autleriiij^A  and  priN  alion  oi  (heir  workmen  still  cuntiuud 
or  increajie ;  the  uirans  of  suppl)in:;  them  «ilh  eiu|lo\ii)ent  daily  diuiinish  ,  and 
their  best  aiUiaus  lea>e  them  to  tlnd  a  more  ;i«ii;le  sub!)i>t«-iue  b)  transferring 
their  abiltlie*  to  the  «erMces,  and  lor  the  x^^ianducinent  of  rival  iiationH. 

That  thin  country  has,  \%ithin  her  uxrn  doiuiniuns,  the  uirana  of  acconiplisliiag 
much,  by  f4L-ililatiiii(  the  liade  with  our  llast  Iiidiau  po^aesiions — A  trade 
\«bich,  though  it  has  been  pru(;ressively  and  nipidly  increa»in^  from  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  has  become  h^hly  important,  v>oiild  have  been  much  more  ex- 
tended had  it  not  been  obstructed  by  th--  tiilficultv  of  obtaining  profitable  returns  ; 
a  ditbcultv  caused  ma  threat  measure  by  many  important  articles  of  i-asl  Indian 
produ-.-e,  beiu;;  burlheued  MitU  hi^Lcr  duties  tliaii  itiiiiilar  ai  tales  luiportcd  from 
our  W  est  India  Colonies. 

That  the  j^round  of  reciprocal  advantage  on  which  the  protection  waj 
rraiited  to  the  West  Indian*,  liss  now  ceased  by  the  removal  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  ibem  as  re/ardtd  the  shipping  ol  their  produce  to   this  country. 

I'hat,  althou;;h  many  l.urupeau  n  tiions  anil  the  I'nilrd  States  of  America 
are  allowed  a  free  trade  wiih  our  IVast  Indian  possessions,  and  by  obtainin!»  the 
proiluce  of  these  countries  in  c.t'iian'c  for  their  owu,  bc(  oine  carriers  of  it  to 
other  parts  of  the  >vorld  ;  >ret,  still  if  the  duties  upon  Ka&t  Indian  pr(jduclion8 
were  only  equal  to  those  upon  U  est  Indian  jirodure,  this  country  mi^ht  enter 
lulo  a  fair  competition  with  iheiu,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  feed  her  lamishing 
worWmeu,  employ  more  i,ir;;ely  her  shipping,  increase  the  revenue,  and  mure 
trmly  livet,  by  the  bonds  of  mutual  intt-resl  and  inntiiiil  benelits,  the  connection 
between  (-»reat  Hritain,  and  this  most  important  of  her  dt-pendencies. 

That,  as  the  bounty  paid  upon  the  reiined  su^ar  raises  the  price  of  all  suf^ar 
coubumed  in  (his  couulry,  aud  is  u<it  only  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  people,  but 
limits  the  cuusumplion  ol  that  artKle,  and  is,  therefore,  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  a  more  extended  sale  of  our  manufactures,  the  I'etitioners,  therefore, 
earnesdy  pray,  (hat  the  House  will  take  these  subjects  into  their  seriuutt 
consideration,  and  by  rcniovinii;  Uie  bi>unty  now  paid  on  the  export  of  retioed 
su^ar,  and  reducint^  the  duties  upon  (he  imports  Iroui  our  Last  Indian  posseft- 
sious  to  the  same  scale  as  those  paid  upon  similar  articles  from  the  W  ist  Indian 
Coloaies,  allow  the  Petitioners  that  nxim  for  the  enipl.>\ment  of  capital  and  ex- 
tension of  industry  to  which,  in  accordance  with  the  line  of  policy  sanctioned 
by  Parliament,  Ihcy  beg  leave  humbly  to  represent  that  lliey  consider  them- 
selves entitled. 


Tkii,  nnd  all  oiher  pul>i.c*tiuns  of  tka  .SVcfVfy.  wty  ''e  hud  at  thdr  njica 
in,  Aldfrmanlmry  ;  or  at  Mmsn.  HatchiirJt,  l^7,  FicaidiUy,  and  ArcU'.i,  ioiHliiU. 
f'hty  wiy  aUo  ttt  pTOi:urtd,  (Uruu^li  any  bovkscllrr,  or  ut  tin  drjwls  of  the  Anli- 
iHarrry  Socirltf  tkromghuut  the  kingdom. 


Lf^tn^-BACAirn  i  THOftS,  Pr,mtr,,u,  liTtitifrntwCUn.  if 


